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The Reality of the Masters 

Dr, Arundale concluded his Presidential Address to 
the Adyar Convention on 26th December 1937 with the 
following passage on the Masters who gave Theosophy to 
the world and who founded and still sustain The TheO' 
sophical Society. It makes an appropriate introduction 
to the special columns under this heading. The earlier 
portion of the Presidential Address was published in our 
January issue. 

Our Elder Brothers 


Embodiments of Greatness 

Dear Brethren, 

^KOM time to time, for urgent 
remembrance, it is im{iera- 
tive that in the midst of the un¬ 
real, of our pre-occupations with 
our shadow-selves, there should be 
sounded the note of the Real, of 
those Selves of ours of which the 
shadows we know down here are 
but fleeting forms—here today, 
gone tomorrow. 

For many of us the supreme note 
of the Real is the existence of the 
Masters and Their relation to the 
world in which we live. Around 
us we perceive the past from which 
we have emerged. In ourselves 
and in the rest of humanity around 
us lives our present. The Masters 
are our future—the future of all 
that lives. 

Watching and working for the 
dawn, for the rising upon the world 
of a Sun of Peace and Brother¬ 
hood, our eyes are privileged, 
thanks to their unveiling through 
Theosophy and our membership 


of The Theosophical Society, to 
gaze upon the Masters, not always 
as Persons whom we know, but 
ever as embodiments of greatness 
of whose existence we are certain 
because it is necessary to the ful¬ 
filment of Truth. 

Yet so sacred are They, and so 
intent upon slowly but surely lift¬ 
ing life everywhere to Their stat¬ 
ure, that They ask for no recogni¬ 
tion, not even as plausible hypothe¬ 
ses, nor do They permit either 
the ex|xjrience or the authority of 
Their Truth to influence in any way 
our own individual search for Truth. 
Freedom has made Them Masters. 
Freedom alone can make us Masters 
too. The Truth shall make us free. 
Freedom shall make us Kings. 

But if, in the course of our search 
for Truth we find Them, and if, 
finding Them, we determine to 
ally ourselves with Them—know¬ 
ing that They have discovered 
that which we ourselves still seek, 
then, such determination steadily 
growing stronger, we may win en¬ 
rolment in Their Company of 
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seekers of the Real and servants of 
Life, graded from the youngest 
recruit to the greatest Rishi. 

Ever more fruitful thus becomes 
our free seeking. Ever more and 
more perfect thus becomes our 
freedom. When did anyone grow 
lessbydrawingnear to Them? True 
indeed it is that in Their service 
lies perfect freedom. 

Gifts of the Masters 

But as we pass away from the 
earlier days of the founding of The 
Theosophical Society and of the 
reincarnation of Theosophy, and of 
the period succeeding these begin¬ 
nings, there is great danger lest we 
forget our inheritance, our trustee¬ 
ship, and our own free way to 
Truth. 

What was it that gave us the 
Theosophy which means so much 
to most of us, all, indeed, to many 
of us ? It was II. P. Blavatsky’s 
own knowledge, not only of the exis¬ 
tence of the Masters, but far more 
of individual Masters intent upon 
the helping of the world. Because 
of her relationship with Them, and 
therefore because of Them, we have 
Theosophy today. 

What was it that .gave us The 
Theosophical Society ? The rela¬ 
tion between H. F. Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott on the one hand and 
the Masters on the other hand. The 
early history of our Society is inex¬ 
pressibly fragrant with the partici¬ 
pation of the Masters in its growth. 
Well might an inner history be 
written of The Theosophical Soci¬ 
ety and of the gradual unveiling 
of Theosophy, forthshowing the 
part the Masters played in endow¬ 
ing the new age with these two 
great channels of Truth. Let our 


great leaders have done what they 
may, and splendid indeed has been 
their selfless service, they them¬ 
selves are the first to insist that 
without the Masters’ strength and 
wisdom they could have accom¬ 
plished little. And where would you 
and I be without the wisdom of our 
Theosophy and the strength of our 
membership of The Theosophical 
Society—each the gift of the Mas¬ 
ters ? 

Look for the Light 1 

The Masters are the background 
of our Society and of our Theos¬ 
ophy, and in truth they are the 
background of each one of us. In 
Them we live and move and have 
our being, for through Them shines 
forth the Light of Truth Eternal, 
through Them is sung the Song 
of the Happiness of Life, through 
Them does the certainty of the 
future strengthen us amidst the per¬ 
plexities of the present. 

The Masters have brought us 
safely through some sixty years of 
strenuous and sometimes troubled, 
though ever joyous, living. If the 
Truth in Theosophy and in The 
Theosophical Society be vivid today 
for the whole world to see, and 
strong for the whole world to grasp, 
it is because the light and strength 
in the Science and in its channel 
have round about them the ceaseless 
protection of the Masters. 

H. P. Blavatsky Speaks 

From this great hall at Adyar, 
Headquarters of The Theosophical 
Society, goes forth a message to 
every member of The Society 
throughout the world, and to every 
Theosophist. It is from H. F. Bla¬ 
vatsky and from those who followed 
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after her in the work first given to 
her by the Masters and shortly 
afterwards entrusted jointly to her 
and to H. S. Olcott. It is indeed 
the constant message of these fore¬ 
runners of ours, and specially em¬ 
phasized today—the beginning of 
a new year for The Society. 

H. P. Blavatsky bids us be strong. 
She bids us be fearless. She bids 
us be wise. She bids us hold noth¬ 
ing back from our constant devo¬ 
tion to Theosophy and to The Theo- 
sophical Society. She bids us give 
first place in our lives to the cherish¬ 
ing of these great gifts to the 
world from the eternal Givers of 
Gifts. She bids us count all else 
less than the cherishing of these 
gifts, than the giving to them of the 
best that is in us. She bids us 
count all family attachment as less, 
all affection as less, all interests of 
whatever nature as less, all personal 
considerations as less, than our 
happy duty to Theosophy and to 
The Theosophical Society. 

She tells us that if we will live 
individually as if upon us alone 
depended the life of The Society 
and the propagation of Theosophy, 
as if there were no one else with 
such gifts to give, then indeed will 
Theosophy soon illumine the world’s 
darkness and The Theosophical So¬ 
ciety become an unbreakable bond 
of living brotherhood between per¬ 
sons, nations, faiths, and races. 

A Virile Ch 2 dlenge 

We are thirty thousand strong, 
or is it weak—she asks. If we are 
thirty thousand weak, then the time 
has not yet come for the world’s 
deliverance. But if we are thirty 
thousand strong, or even strong but 
in half the number, then can we in¬ 


spire the world to conquer its self- 
created foes and move out from 
shadow-land into sunlight. 

She asks each one of you here 
present—visible and invisible: has 
Theosophy so changed you that you 
have become supremely intent upon 
giving it to the world, has your 
membership of The Theosophical 
Society so changed you that to 
give it added dignity and power is 
one of the preoccupying purposes 
of your lives ? If such be the case, 
then indeed are you drawing close 
to the Masters and to Their work, 
to Their Truth and to Their Free¬ 
dom. But if you are not thus 
changed, if in you is not yet aroused 
the spirit of the ardent and stead¬ 
fast pioneer, if neither Theosophy 
nor The Theosophical Society 
yet possesses you to the exclusion 
of all other interests contending 
for your sole preoccupation, if they 
are for your leisure and as a 
hobby, rather than so truly your 
life’s work that all you must do 
comes second and Theosophy and 
The Theosophical Society first and 
ever first; if Theosophy and The 
Theosophical Society come less 
than first: then you are not yet the 
soldier the Masters hope you will 
some day become. 

She tells you that it was her de¬ 
light to hold nothing back which she 
had—money, comfort, health, time, 
reputation. She tells you that so was 
it also with her fellow-worker H. S. 
Olcott. She tells you that so was 
it with Annie Besant and C. W. 
Leadbcater. She tells you that so 
is it also with many, many humble 
members of The Society who give 
of their best and tremble lest their 
gift become known. She tells you 
that it is such as these whom the 
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Masters trust and to whom They 
give opportunities to draw near to 
Them in personal friendship, be 
their status in The Society or in 
any kindred organization what it 
may. 

Because of Them .... 

She tells you that if she has 
known Theosophy in such small 
measure as has been hers to know, 
it is because of Them. The books 
of hers we so greatly cherish today 
are books which They inspired and 
sometimes even dictated. The 
|)ower H. S. Olcott was able to 
wield was because of Them. 

She tells you that They have 
been, are and ever will be, the heart, 
the soul, the life, of The Society, 
and the mighty channels of Theos¬ 
ophy to the world. 

Never, she bids us remember, 
has The Society l)een left without 
Them, not even when temporarily 
They withdrew from a certain mode 
of Their contact. The Society is in 
Their keeping today no less than 
yesterday, and will so remain so 
long as there are three in it worthy 
of the blessing of Their Lord. 

Today They are guiding Their 
Society. Today They are able to 
use many of its members. Today 
The Theosophical Society is Theirs 


no less than it has been Theirs 
before. 

She bids you all be of good cheer. 
But above all she bids you honour 
the Masters and serve Them with 
all your strength, with all your 
wisdom, with all your hearts. Such 
is the memorial she would wish 
from all who feel-grateful to her, 
and such, she says, is the memorial 
all would wish whom you hold in 
reverence, and who have passed 
onwards to be ready for the next call. 

She is happy about The Society 
and about the increasing apprecia¬ 
tion of Theosophy throughout the 
world. Goethe asked for “ Light! 
More Light!” Light! More 
Light! is ours to give—the great 
Light of the Laws and Life of 
Theosophy, the great Light of their 
application to the crying needs of 
the world, the great light of a Uni¬ 
versal Brotherhood shining in the 
ver>' midst of the world in The 
Theosophical Society. 

Therefore let us go forward into 
the New Year ever remembering 
the Masters and holding Them 
dear, for Theirs is that kingdom, that 
jxjwer and that glory into which we 
are privileged and blessed ourselves 
to enter and to help the w'orld to 
enter into no less. 

George S. Arundale 


Of the work of the Hierarchy^ in every day of its 
public manifestation^ may be repeated the wise counsel of 
Gamaliel^ when the messenfrers at the last Comitifr of the 
Bodhisattva were haled before the courts of their time and 
evil entreated: If this counsel and work be of men^ it 
will come to naught; but if it be of God ye cannot oi'er- 
throw it, lest haply ye be fouttd even to fight against 
GoUy —Annie Besant. 
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Who Are the Masters ? 

BY ANNIE BESANT 


The Hierarchy 

HE most beautiful thing in the 
whole world is the fact that 
there is a Hierarchy, a sacred Gov¬ 
ernment of the Best and the Wisest, 
who guide and direct all things to 
the final good of everyone. Things 
do not go by chance, they go by 
Law, and the Law is the W'ill of 
the Logos, the Ishvara, or God of 
our Solar System. His will for all 
sentient creatures is their happi¬ 
ness, for He Himself is Bliss, and 
Bliss is the end and purpose of all 
that He has brought forth from 
Himself. We make sorrow for our¬ 
selves by going against His loving 
Will, and by refusing to gvolve 
into the i)erfection of our being; 
we do this because we are ignorant, 
and, therefore, foolish. The Hier¬ 
archy is composed of Men who 
have grown out of ignorance into 
knowledge and who, out of Love, 
remain in our world as its Guides.* 

Elder Brothers 

Elder Brothers are They—it is 
the title They gave Themselves, 
when Their disciple and messenger, 
Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, came 
out into a mocking world to de¬ 
clare once more that They lived and 
loved. They are “ Brothers,” be¬ 
cause They have realized the One 
Self, and know that the Self who 
lives in Them lives equally in the low¬ 
est and the vilest, though wrapped 
in a thicker and more opaque veil. 
They are ‘‘ Elder,” because They 
have hastened on along the road 
of evolution more rapidly than we 


with our feebler steps, and, being 
thus ahead of us. They, our Elders, 
can aid our faltering feet. 

Masters They are, because some 
of Them take pupils, whom They 
train to be Their helpers in the 
Service of the World. They lead 
these pupils along the road which 
they Themselves have trodden, and 
just because They have trodden it. 
They are able to guide Their pupils. 
They know its pitfalls and its diffi¬ 
culties ; They have faced and over¬ 
come its dangers ; They have suf¬ 
fered, so can help the suffering; 
They have triumphed, so can lead 
to victory. 

The Flov/er of Evolution 

^W'hat are Masters? They are 
men who have evolved during past 
ages, through hundreds of lives like 
our own ; They, in the^past, lived 
and loved and wrought and toiled 
as we are living, loving, working, 
toiling now. They are bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh ; They be¬ 
long, to our own humanity, and differ 
from us in nothing save that They 
are older and more advanced than 
we are. They are not placid Gods 
in a far-off heaven. They are men 
on our earth, who have conquered 
death, who have won Immortal¬ 
ity. By treading the Path of Holi¬ 
ness, They have reached Perfection. 
They have achieved Freedom. They 
live in the Eternal. But being per¬ 
fect, They remain to help us who 
are imperfect; being free. They 
have put on the chains of Love 
which bind Them to suffering 
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humanity; having realized Eter¬ 
nity, They stay amid the shadows 
of time until we also realize. They 
have oj^ened the gateway of Bliss, 
and they hold it open, standing 
beside it, that we may all enter in 
before Them, for They, who were 
the first to achieve, have made 
Themselves the last to enjoy. O 
perfect Love ! 

The World's Disbelief 

You might think that men would 
love Them for Their great love to 
men. But that is not so. The 
world loves its own, and hates those 
who are of Their world. The world 
scoffs at the idea of Those who are 
so utterly unlike itself. The world 
mocks and derides Those who 
would help it, and calls Them ill 
names, nay, disbelieves in Their 
very existence. When one of Them 
comes out He is persecuted, since 
the greatest Teacher came as “ the 
Christ,” and was murdered By 
those whom He sought to help. 
The world gave the hemlock-cup 
to Socrates. It struck off the head 
of Paul. It chased Muhammad 
from home as a fugitive. It burned 
Bruno at the stake. It has slain 
its prophets, tortured its benefac¬ 
tors, trampled underfoot its teach¬ 
ers. It has ever a crown of thorns 
for its Christs, and saves its thieves 
while it crucifies its Saviours. 

There is a Path 

Despite all the materialistic folly 
of modern sceptics, there is a Path, 
and it can be trodden by the Brave 
and the Pure. The Masters stand 
at its Gateway, and none but They 
can throw it open to the aspiring 
candidate. It is the Path of Initia¬ 
tion, the Path that leads to the Per¬ 


fect Service of the World. Happy, 
despite the stones and the thorns 
which await them, are they to 
whom the gateway is thrown open. 
‘‘They shall see the King in His 
Beauty, in the land that is very far 
off .”—Our Elder Brethren^ Annie 
Besant, pp. 3-4, 11-14. 

World Teachers—and Others 

The grade occupied by the 
Masters is the fifth in the great 
Brotherhood, the members of which 
have outpaced normal evolution. 
The four lower grades consist of 
intiated disciples, who live and 
labour, for the most part, unknown 
in the everyday world, carrying on 
the work assigned to them by their 
superiors. At certain times in 
human history, in serious crises, in 
the transitions from one type of 
civilisation to another, members of 
the Occult Hierarchy, Masters and 
even loftier Beings, come out into 
the world ; normally, although in¬ 
carnate, they remain in retired and 
secluded spots, away from the 
tumult of human life, in order to 
•carry on the helpful work which 
would be impossible of accomplish¬ 
ment in the crowded haunts of men. 

Founder of Christianity 

Jesus—during the first thirty 
years of His life, before His bap¬ 
tism, when the ‘‘ Spirit of God ” 
descended upon Him and thence¬ 
forth abode in Him, raising the 
human body to be the Temple 
of the incarnate Christ—was the 
purest and holiest of disciples, 
and thereafter, as man, achieved 
Masterhood, and became the Lord 
and Master of the Church founded 
by the Christ. It is significant 
that in the Church belief, the 
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reality of the continuing human 
body is laid stress upon, “ where- 
with He ascended into heaven.” 
Through all the troubled ages of 
Christianity, the Master Jesus has 
been the Guardian and Shepherd 
of His Church, guiding, inspiring, 
disciplining, purifying,century after 
century, and now pouring forth 
the stream of mystic Christianity 
which is watering the garden of 
Christendom and causing fair blos¬ 
soms to flower forth once more. 
Clothed in a body He has taken 
from Syria, He is waiting the time 
for His reappearance in the open 
life of men. 

Hilarion—once lamblichus of 
the Neo-Platonic Schools, who gave 
through ‘‘ M. C.” Lif^ht on the 
Path, and through H. P. Blavatsky 
The Voice of the Silence, skilled 
craftsman in poetic English prose 
and in melc^ious utterance—is 
labouring also for the coming time, 
and will play his part in the drama 
of the New Age. 

Founders of The Theosophical 

Society 

Those who are named M. and 
K. H. in The Occult World by 
Mr. Sinnett, were the two Masters 
who founded The Theosophical 
Society, using Colonel H. S. Olcott 
and H. P. Blavatsky, both disciples 
of M., to lay its foundations; 
and who gave to Mr. Sinnett the 
materials from which he wrote his 
• famous books—the one named 
above and Esoteric Buddhism — 
which brought the light of Theos¬ 
ophy to thousands in the West. 
H. P. Blavatsky has told how she 
met the Master M. on the bank of 
the Serpentine, when he visited 
London in 1831. 


The last survivor of the Royal 
House of Kakoczi, known as the 
Comte de St. Germain in the his¬ 
tory of the eighteenth century ; as 
Bacon in the seventeenth; as 
Robertas the monk in the sixteenth; 
as Hunyadi Janos in the fifteenth ; 
as Christian Rosencranz in the 
fourteenth—to take a few of his 
incarnations—was disciple through 
these laborious lives and now has 
achieved Masterhood, the “ Hun¬ 
garian Adept ” oi The Occult World, 
and known to some of us in that 
Hungarian body. 

And there is the ‘‘ Venetian,” and 
the ‘‘ Serapis ” who taught Colonel 
Olcott for a while, and “ the Old 
Gentleman of Tiruvallur,” that 
H. P. Blavatsky named thus quaint¬ 
ly, visited in his Nilgiri retreat by 
Subba Rao and C. W. Leadbeater, 
the retreat some eighty miles from 
Adyar, where he lives secluded, 
watching the world as it changes, 
and plunging deeply into the ab- 
struser sciences of which chemistry 
and astronomy are the outer shells. 

These are some of the Masters, 
more or less publicly known, and 
to be known more publicly ere the 
present century is numbered with 
the past. 

Where do the Masters Live? 

They live in diflerent countries, 
scattered over the world. The 
Master Jesus lives mostly in the 
mountains of Lebanon ; the Master 
Hilarion in Egypt—he wears a 
Cretan body; the Masters M. and 
K.H. in Tibet, near Shigatse, both 
using Indian bodies; the Master 
Rakoczi in Hungary, but travelling 
much ; I do not know the dwelling 
places of ” the Venetian ” and 
Master Serapis. 
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Dwelling places of the physical 
body seem to mean so little when 
the swift movements of the subtle 
body, freed at will from the grosser 
one, carry the owner whither he* 
wills at any time. “ Place ” loses 
its ordinary significance to those 
who are free denizens of space. 


coming and going at will. And 
though one knows that they have 
abiding places where dwells usually 
the physical body, that body'is so 
much of a vesture, at any moment 
to be readily laid aside, that the 
“ where ” loses its interest to a great 
extent .—T fic Masters, Annie Besant. 


H. S. Olcott Meets His Master 

(Probably about 1877 or 1878, in New York) 


A Master Materializes 

I WAS quietly reading, with all 
my attention centred on my 
book. Nothing in the evening’s 
incidents had prepared me for see¬ 
ing an Adept in his astral body ; I 
had not wished for it, tried to con¬ 
jure it up in my fancy, nor in the 
least expected it. All at once, as 
I read with my shoulder a little 
turned from the door, there came a 
gleam of something white in the 
right-hand comer of my right eye ; 
I turned my head, dropped my bwk 
in astonishment, and saw towering 
above me in his great stature an 
Oriental clad in white garments, 
and wearing a head-cloth or turban 
of amber-striped fabric, hand-em¬ 
broidered in yellow fioss-silk. Long 
raven hair hung from under his 
turban to the shoulders ; his black 
beard, parted vertically on the chin 
in the Rajput fashion, was twisted 
up at the ends and carried over the 
ears ; his eyes were alive with soul- 
fire ; eyes which were at once benig¬ 
nant and piercing in glance; the 
eyes of a mentor and a judge, but 
softened by the love of a father 
who gazes on a son needing coun¬ 


sel and guidance. He was so grand 
a man, so imbued w-ith the majesty 
of moral strength, so luminously 
spiritual, so evidently above average 
humanity, that I felt abased in his 
presence, and bowed my head and 
bent my knee as one does before a 
god or a god-like personage. A 
hand was lightly laid on my head, 
a sweet though strong voice bade 
me be seated, and when I raised 
my eyes, the Presence was seated 
in the other chair beyond the table. 

Mysterious Ties 

He told me he had come at the 
crisis when I needed him; that 
my actions had brought me to this 
point; that it lay with me alone 
whether he and I should meet often 
in this life as co-workers for the 
good of mankind; that a great 
work was to be done for humanity, 
and I had the right to share in 
it if I wished; that a mysterious 
tie, not now to be explained to 
me, had drawn my colleague and 
myself together ; a tie which could 
not be broken, however strained it 
might be at times. He told me 
things about H.P.B. that 1 may 
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not repeat, as well as things about 
myself, that do not concern third 
parties. How long he was there I 
cannot tell: it might have been a 
half-hour or an hour; it seemed 
but a minute, so little did 1 take 
note of the flight of time. At last 
he rose, I wondering at his great 
height and observing the sort of 
splendour in his countenance—not 
an external shining, but the soft 
gleam, as it were, of an inner light 
—that of the spirit. Suddenly 
the thought came into my mind: 
“ What if this be but hallucina¬ 
tion ; what if H.P.B. has cast a 
hypnotic glamour over me? I wish 
1 had some tangible object to prove 
to me that he has really been here, 
something that I might handle 
after he is gone ! ” 

Visible Evidence 

The Master smiled kindly as if 
reading my thought, untwisted the 
fehta from his head, Ixjnignantly 
saluted me in farewell and—was 
gone ; his chair was empty ; I was 
alone with my emotions! Not 
quite alone, though, for on the 
table lay the embroidered head- 
cloth ; a tangible and enduring 
proof that I had not been “ over¬ 
looked,” or psychically befooled, 
but had been face to face with one 
of the Elder Brothers of Human¬ 
ity, one of the Masters of our dull 
pupil-race. To run and beat at 
H.P.B.’s door and tell her my 
experience was the first natural im¬ 
pulse, and she was as glad to hear 
my story as I was to tell it. I 
returned to my room to think, 
and the gray morning found me 
still thinking and resolving. Out 
of these thoughts and resolves de¬ 
veloped all my subsequent Theo- 


sophical activities, and that loyalty 
to the Masters behind our move¬ 
ment which the rudest shocks and 
the cruellest disillusioning have 
never shaken. I have been blessed 
with meetings with this Master and 
others since then, but little profit is 
to be reaped in repeating tales of 
experiences of which the foregoing 
is a sufficient example. However 
others less fortunate may doubt, 
I KNOW. —Old Diary Leaves^ I, 
379-81. 

The Master on Horseback 

This same Brother once visited 
me in the flesh at Bombay, coming 
in full daylight, and on horseback. 
He had me called by a servant in¬ 
to the front room of H.P.B.’s bun¬ 
galow (she being at the time in 
the other bungalow talking with 
those who were there). He came 
to scold me roundly for something 
I had done in T.S. matters, and as 
H.P.B. was also to blame, he 
telcffraphed to her to come ; that 
is to say, he turned his face and 
extended his finger in the direction 
of the place she was in. She came 
over at once with a rush, and, see¬ 
ing him, dropped on her knees and 
paid him reverence. My voice and 
his had been heard by those in the 
other bungalow, but only H.P.B. 
and I, and the servant, saw him. 

Another time, two, if not three, 
persons, sitting in the verandah of 
my bungalow in the Girgaum com¬ 
pound, saw a Hindu gentleman 
ride in, dismount under H.P.B.’s 
portico, and enter her study. They 
called me, and 1 went and watched 
the horse until the visitor came 
out, remounted and rode off. That 
also was a Brother, in flesh and 
bones; but what proof is there of 
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it to offer even to a friend like 
yourself ? There are many Hindus 
and many horses. 

You will find in an old number 
of the N.Y. World a long account of 
a reporter’s experiences at our head¬ 
quarters in 47th Street. Among 
the marvels Nvitnessed, by the eight 
or ten persons present, was the 
apparition of a Brother who passed 
by the window and returned. The 
room was on the second storey of 
the house, and there was no balcony 
to walk on. 

But this, it may be said, was all 
an illusion ; that is the trouble of 
the whole matter; everything of the 
kind seen by one person is a delu¬ 
sion, if not a lie, to those who did 


not see it. Each must see for him¬ 
self, and can alone convince him¬ 
self. 

My teachers have always told me 
that the danger of giving the world 
complete assurance of their exist¬ 
ence is so great, by reason of the 
low spiritual tone of society, and 
the ruthless selfishness with which 
it would seek to drag them from 
their seclusion, that it is better to 
tell only so much as will excite the 
curiosity and stimulate the zeal of 
the worthy minority of metaphysi¬ 
cal students. If they can keep just 
enough oil in the lamp to feed the 
flame, it is all that is required.— 
H. S. Olcott in Hints on Esoteric 
Theosophy^ pp. 110-112, 115. 


The Regent of India 

By various names He is known—as the Rishi Af^astya 
in the Hindu scriptures^ as “ the Old Gentleman of Tiru- 
valluvar ” by H. P. Blavatsky^ as the Master Jupiter in 
Theosophical books. 


A Vivid Awakening 

AN any one understand my 
feelings upon discovering on 
a certain evening that I had unsus¬ 
piciously greeted the staid philos¬ 
opher described in the next few 
sentences of the main text, with 
an hilarious levity that quite up¬ 
set his usual calm ? Fancying that 
I was addressing only my “ chum ” 
H.P.B., I said; “ Well, Old Horse, 
let us get to work! ” The next 
minute I was blushing for shame, 
for the blended expression of sur¬ 
prise and startled dignity that came 
into the face, showed me with 
whom 1 had to deal. . . . 


This was the one of them for 
whom I had the most filial rever¬ 
ence. It was not alone for his pro¬ 
found learning, lofty character and 
dignified demeanour, but also for 
his really paternal kindness and 
patience. It seemed as if he alone 
had read to the bottom of my heart, 
and wished to bring out every little 
spiritual germ that lay there as a 
latent potentiality. He was—I 
was told—a South Indian person¬ 
age of long spiritual experience, a 
Teacher of Teachers; still living 
among men ostensibly as a landed 
proprietor, yet known for what he 
was by nobody around him. Oh, 
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the evenings of high thinking I 
passed with him ; how shall I ever 
compare with them any other ex- 
jieriences of my life ! 

Most vividly of all 1 remember 
one evening when, by half hints 
more than anything else, he awak¬ 
ened my intuition so that it grasped 
the theory of the relationship of 
cosmic cycles with fixed points in 
stellar constellations, the attractive 
centre shifting from j)oint to ix)int 
in an orderly sequence. Recall your 
sensations the first time you ever 
looked through a large telescope at 
the starry heavens—the awe, the 
wonder, the^ instant' mental ex¬ 
pansion experienced in looking 
from the familiar and, by compari¬ 
son, commonplace Earth to the 
measureless depths of space and 
the countless starry worlds that 
bestrew the azure infinity. That 
was a faint approach to my feeling 
at the moment when that majestic 
concept of cosmic order rushed into 
my consciousness ; so overpowering 
was it, I actually gas|xjd for breath. 
If there had previously been the 
least lingering hereditary leaning 
towards the geocentric theory upon 
which men have built their paltry 
theologies, it was then swept away 
like a dried leaf before the hurri¬ 
cane. I was borne into a higher 
plane of thought. I was a free man. 

It was this Master who dictated 
to H.P.B. the Replies to an Eng¬ 
lish F.T.S. on questions suggested 
by a reading of Esoteric Buddhism^ 
which w.as published in The Theos- 
ophist for September, October, and 
Novemlxir 1883. It was at Oota- 
camund, at the house of Maj.-Gen. 
Morgan. . . . 

One morning I was in her room 
reading a book, when she turned 


her head and said: “ I’ll be hanged 
if 1 ever heard of the laphygians. 
Did you ever read of such a tribe, 
Olcott?” 

I said I had not, why did she 
ask ? 

“Well,” she replied, “the old 
gentleman tells me to write it down, 
but I’m afraid there is some mis¬ 
take ; what do you say ? ” 

I answered that if the Master in 
question gave her the name, she 
should write it without fear as he 
was always right .”—Old Diary 
Leaves^ 1, 247-9. 

H.F.H. produced a portrait of 
a yogi she called “ Tiravala,” but 
since .coming to live in Madras 
Presidency, 1 can very well imagine 
that she meant Tiruvalluvar, and 
that the |K>rtrait, now hanging in 
the Picture Annex of the Adyar 
Library, is really that of the revered 
philosopher of ancient Mylapur, the 
friend and teacher of the poor 
Pariahs. As to the question wheth¬ 
er he is still in the body or not I 
can venture no assertion, but from 
what H.P.B. used to say about him 
I always inferred that he was. 
And yet to all save Hindus that 
would seem incredible, since he is 
said to have written his immortal 
“ Rural ” something like a thou¬ 
sand years ago. He is classed in 
Southern India as one of the Sid- 
dhas, and like the other seventeen, 
is said to be still living in the 
Tirupati and Nilgiri Hills ; keeping 
watch and ward over the Hindu 
religion. Themselves unseen, these 
Great Souls help, by their potent 
will-power, its friends and pro¬ 
moters and all lovers of mankind. 
May their benediction be with us. 
—Old Diary Leaves^ I, 369. 
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The - Adept of the Roses 


How the Masters Protect Them¬ 
selves 

B eginning with the 29th 

March (1879), there were a 
series of strange occurrences in 
which Mooljee Thackersey was an 
essential, sometimes the chief wit¬ 
ness—excluding H.P. B. On the 
day in question she told Mooljee 
to fetch a buggy, and, when it 
came, mounted into it with him. 
She refused to answer his ques¬ 
tions as to whither she was going, 
simply telling him to order the 
driver to turn to right or left or 
go straight ahead, as she might 
direct. What hapj^ned Mooljee 
told us on their return in the even¬ 
ing! She had directed the course 
by numerous windings of streets 
and country road, until they found 
themselves at a suburb of Bombay, 
eight or ten miles distant, in a 
grove of coniferae. The name is 
not written in my Diary, but 1 
think it was Parel, though I may 
be mistaken. At any rate, Mooljee 
knew the place, because he had 
cremated his mother’s body in that 
neighbourhood. 

Roads and paths crossed each 
other confusedly in the wood, but 
H. P. B. never faltered as to her 
course, and bade the driver turn 
and turn until they came to the 
seashore. Finally, to Mooljee’s 
amazement, they were brought up 
at the gate of a private estate, with 
a magnificent rose-garden in front 
and a fine bungalow with spacious 
eastern verandahs in the back¬ 
ground. H.P.B. climbed down and 
told Mooljee to await her there, 
and not for his life to dare come 


to the house. So there he waited 
in a complete puzzle ; for such a 
property he, a lifelong resident of 
Bombay, had never heard of be¬ 
fore. He called one of several 
gardeners who were hoeing the 
flowers, but the man would tell him 
nothing as to his master'*s name, 
how long he had lived there, or 
when the bungalow was built: a 
most unusual thing among Hindus. 

H.P.B. had walked straight up 
to the house, had been received 
cordially at. the door by a tall 
Hindu of striking ancf distinguished 
appearance, clad entirely in white, 
and had gone inside. After some 
time the two reappeared, the mys- , 
terious stranger bade her farewell, 
and handed her a great bunch of 
roses which one of the gardeners 
brought to his master for the pur¬ 
pose, and H.P.B. rejoined her es¬ 
cort, re-entered the buggy, and or¬ 
dered the driver to return home. 

All that Mooljee could draw out 
of H.P.B. was that the stranger 
was an Occultist with whom she 
was in relation and had business 
to transact that day. The roses, she 
said, he had sent by her to myself. 

A Circle of Illusion 

The strangest part of this story 
to us was that, so far as we knew, 
there was no possibility of H.P.B.’s 
having learnt anything about this 
suburb and the way to it, at any 
rate since our arrival at Bombay, 
for she had never left the house 
alone, yet that she had shown the 
completest familiarity with both. 
Whether any such bungalow exist¬ 
ed or not, we had no means of 
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knowing save on Mooljee’s testi¬ 
mony. He was so amazed with 
his exj)erience as to go telling it to 
his friends in the town, which led 
one, who professed to know the 
suburb in question perfectly, to lay 
a wager of Ks. 100 that there was 
no such bungalow by the seashore, 
and that he could not guide anyone 
to it. When H.P.B. heard this, 
she offered to bet Mooljee that he 
would lose the other wager. 

He did lose it. The Colonel 
called a carriaf*e and he and 
H.P.B. ami Mooljee entered it, 
Mooljee directin^f the coachman. 
But he did not find the bungalow 
and actually guided them in the 
opposite direction. Col. Olcott pro¬ 
ceeds : 

H.P.B. told all of us that Mooljee 
would have found the mystical bun¬ 
galow if a glamour had not been 
brought to bear on his sight, and, 
moreover, that the bungalow, like 
all other spots inhabited by Adepts, 
was always protected from the in¬ 
trusion of strangers by a circle of 
illusion formed about it and guard¬ 
ed and kept potent by elemental 
servitors. This particular bungalow 
was in the constant keeping of an 
agent who could be relied upon, and 
used as an occasional resting and 
meeting place by Gurus and chelas 
when travelling. 

All the buried ancient libraries, 
and those vast hoards of treasure 
which must be kept hidden until its 


karma requires its restoration to 
human use, are, she said, protect¬ 
ed from discovery by the profane, 
by illusory pictures of solid rocks, 
unbroken solid ground, a yawning 
chasm, or some such obstacle, which 
turns aside the feet of the wrong 
men, but which Maya dissolves 
away when the predestined finder 
comes to the spot in the fulness of 
time. 

This story coincides with all folk¬ 
lore tradition, and anyone who has 
seen even one of a hundred re¬ 
corded proofs of hypnotic inhibition 
in modern hospitals and cliniques, 
can readily accept the reasonable¬ 
ness of such a tale of mayavic 
engirdlement.— Old Diary Leaves, 
11, 42-44, 45, 46. 

A Thrilling Touch 

“ At a Shrine ” in a temple at 
Amritsar “ where the swords, sharp 
steel discs, coats of mail, and other 
warlike weapons of the Sikh warrior- 
priests are exposed to view, in 
charge of akalis, I was greeted, to 
my surprise and joy, with a loving 
smile by one of the Masters, who 
for the moment was figuring among 
the guardians, and who gave each 
of us a fresh rose, with a blessing 
in his eyes. The touch of his fing¬ 
ers as he handed me the fiower 
caused a thrill to run through¬ 
out my body, as may easily be 
imagined.”— Old Diary Leaves, 
11, 255. 


THE HIERARCHY 
From God 

Down to the lowest spirit ministrant 
Intelligence exists which casts our mind 
Into immeasurable shade .— Browning. 
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H. P. Blavatsky's- Guardian 

BY THE COUNTESS WACHTMEISTER 


A Meeting in London 

TI?KEQUENT mention has been 
made of H.P.H.’s Master, 
and I think that it will be interest¬ 
ing to some of my readers to hear 
how she first became acquainted 
with her Teacher. 

During her childhood she had 
often seen near her an astral form, 
that always seemed to come in any 
moment of danger, and save her 
just at the critical point. H.P.B. 
had learnt to look upon this astral 
form as a guardian angel, and felt 
that she was under His care and 
guidance. 

When she was in London, in 
1851, with her father, Colonel 
Hahn, she was one day out walk¬ 
ing when, to her astonishment, she 
saw a tall Hindu in the street with 
some Indian princes. She immedi¬ 
ately recognized him as the same 
person that she had seen in the 
astral. Her first impulse was to 
rush forward to speak to him, but 
he made her a sign not to move, 
and she stood as if spell-bound 


while he passed on. The next day 
she went into Hyde Park for a 
stroll, that she might be alone and 
free to think over her extraordinary 
adventure. Looking, up, she saw 
the same form approaching her, and 
then her Master told her that he 
had come to London with the I ndian 
princes on an important mission, 
and he was desirous of meeting 
her personally, as he required her 
co-operation in a work which he 
was about to undertake. He then 
told her how The Theosophical 
Society was to be formed, and that 
he wished her to be the founder. 
He gave her a slight sketch of 
all the troubles she would have to 
undergo, and also told her that she 
would have to spend three years 
in Tibet to prepare her for the im¬ 
portant task. 

After three days’ serious consid¬ 
eration and consultation with her 
father, H.P.B. decided to accept 
the offer made to her and shortly 
afterwards left London for India. 
—Reminiscences of H. P. B. and 
“ The Secret Doctrine^'' pp. 56-57. 


The Voice of Truth 

BY ANNIE BESANT 


B y the early spring of 1889 I 
had grown desperately deter¬ 
mined to find at all hazards what 
I sought. At last, sitting alone in 
deep thought as I had become 
accustomed to do after the sun had 


set, filled with an intense but nearly 
hopeless longing to solve the riddle 
of life and mind, I heard a Voice 
that was later to become to me the 
holiest sound on earth, bidding me 
take courage, for the light was near. 
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A fortnight passed, and then Mr. 
Stead gave into iny hands two 
large volumes. “ Can you review 
these ? My young men all fight shy 
of them, but you are quite mad 
enough on these subjects to make 
something of them.” 1 took the 
books ; they were the two volumes 
of The Secret Doctrine^ written by 
H. P. Blavatsky. 

Home I carried my burden, and 
sat me down to read. As 1 turned 
over page after page the interest be¬ 
came absorbing ; but how familiar 
it seemed; how my mind leapt 
forward to presage the conclusions, 
how natural it was, how coherent. 


how subtle, and yet how intelligible. 
I was dazzled, blinded by the light 
in which disjointed facts were seen 
as parts of a mighty whole, and 
all my puzzles, riddles, problems, 
seemed to disappear. The effect 
was partially illusory in one sense, 
in that they all had to be slowly 
unravelled later, the brain gradually 
assimilating that which the swift 
intuition had grasped as truth. But 
the light had been seen, and in 
that flash of illumination 1 knew 
that the weary search was over 
and the very Truth was found.— 
Annie Besant, An Autobiography^ 
p. 340. 


Experiments with Kundalini 

BY C. W. LEADBEATER 


A Visit to the Nilgiris 

MYSELF can tell you of two 
occasions on which 1 have met 
a Master, both of us being in the 
physical vehicle. One of Them 
was the Adept to whom the name 
of Jupiter was assigned in the book. 
The Lives of Alcyone^ who greatly 
assisted in the writing of portions 
of Madame Blavatsky’s famous 
work Isis Unveiled^ when that was 
being done in Philadelphia and 
New York. 

When I was living at Adyar, 
He was so kind as to request my 
revered teacher, Swami T. Subba 
Row, to bring me to call upon 
Him. Obeying His summons we 
journeyed to His house, and were 
most graciously received by Him. 
After a long conversation of the 
deepest interest, we had the hon- 

4 


our of dining with Him, Brahman 
though He and spent the night 
and part of the next day under 
His roof. In that case it will be 
admitted that there could l>e no 
question of illusion. 

An Adept in Rome 

The other Adept whom I had the 
privilege of encountering physical¬ 
ly was the Master the Comte de 
St. Germain, called sometimes the 
Prince Rakoezi. I met Him under 
quite ordinary circumstances (with¬ 
out any previous appointment, and 
as though by chance) walking down 
the Corso in Rome, dressed just 
as any Italian gentleman might 
be. He took me up into the gar¬ 
dens on the Pincian Hill, and we 
sat for more than an hour talking 
about The Society and its work; or 
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perhaps J should rather say that 
He spoke and I listened, although 
when He asked questions I ans¬ 
wered. 

An Encounter in Cairo 

Others members of the Brother¬ 
hood I have seen under varying 
circumstances. My first encounter 
with one of Them was in a hotel 
in Cairo; I was on my way out to 
India with Madame Blavatsky and 
some others, and we stayed in that 
city for a time. We all used to gath¬ 
er in Madame Blavatsky’s room 
for work, and I was sitting on the 
Boor, cutting out and arranging 
for her a quantity of newspaper 
articles which she wanted. She sat 
at a table close by; indeed my left 
arm was actually touching her 
dress. The door of the room was 
in full sight, and it certainly did 
not open ; but quite suddenly, with¬ 
out any preparation, there was a 
man standing almost between me 
and Madame Blavatsky, within 
touch of both of us. It gave me 
a great start, and I jumped up in 
some confusion; Madame Blavat¬ 
sky was much amused and said : 
“ If you do not know enough not 
to l>e startled at such a trifie as that, 
you will not get far in this occult 
work.” I was introduced to the 
visitor, who was not then an Adept, 
but an Arhat, which is one grade 
below that state ; He has since be¬ 
come the Master Djwal Kul .—The 
Masters and tiie Path^ pp. 10-11. 

The Masters Materialize 

I spoke just now of the occasion¬ 
al materialization of our Masters 
in those days. It should be re¬ 
membered that at that time (1885) 
no one among us except Madame 


Blavatsky herself (and to a certain 
extent Damodar) had developed 
astral sight while still awake in the 
physical body. Nor could any one 
else bring through communications 
from* the higher planes with the 
requisite certainty. So when our 
Masters wished to convey anything 
definitely to us they had either to 
announce it through Madame Blav¬ 
atsky, to write it as a letter to be 
delivered by phenomenal means, or 
to show Themselves in materialized 
form and speak by word of mouth. 

It was in such a materialized 
form that I first saw both of the 
Masters who have been most closely 
associated with The Theosophical 
Society. My own Master, whom 
we now know as the Chohan 
Kuthumi, I first met (on the phys¬ 
ical plane) on the square of roof 
outside the door of our President’s 
room, then occupied by Madauie 
Blavatsky. The additions since 
made have so changed the appear¬ 
ance of that roof that it is not now 
easy to follow exactly the lines of 
the older building; but there was 
at that time a sort of balustrade 
running along .the front of the 
house at the edge of the roof, 
and I happened to be looking to¬ 
wards that when the Master mater¬ 
ialized in the very act of stepping 
over that balustrade, as though 
He had previously Ixicn Boating 
through the air. 

Naturally I rushed forward and 
prostrated myself before Him ; He 
raised me with a kindly smile, say¬ 
ing that though such demonstra¬ 
tions of reverence were the custom 
among the Indian peoples. He did 
not expect them from His Euro|xjan 
devotees, and He thought that |)er- 
haps there would be less possibility 
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of any feeling of embarrassment if 
each nation confined itself to its 
own methods of salutation. 

A Marvellous Change 

The first time that I had the 
honour of seeing the Master.Morya 
was . . , when He visited Madame 
Blavatsky and endowed her with 
renewed strength to support the 
burden of her arduous work. . . . 

Our Founder herself lay in bed 
inside in a condition of extreme 
weakness, but she had just sunk to 
sleep, so that the lady who was 
nursing her had thought it safe to 
steal a few moments of respite, and 
had come out to sit with us. 
She was describing to us tearfully 
Madame’s exceeding weakness when 
she suddenly checked herself to 
say : “ Who can that be ? ” for we 
all heard a firm quick step ap¬ 
proaching along what was then the 
open roof, beyond the bedroom. 
The footsteps came down from that 
higher level and passed quickly 
before the window which faced us 
as we sat, and then—the Master 
Morya entered the room ; but the 
lady did not see Him, for as He 
entered, the startled look left her 
face, and she sank back upon her 
cushion as though in sleep. The 
Indian and I sprang to our feet 
and prostrated ourselves; but the 
Master Morya walked quickly past 
us with a bright smile and a bene¬ 
dictory wave of His hand and 
turned in to Madame Blavatsky’s 
bedroom. 

We heard an exclamation from 
her, a few words in His voice and 
then some reply from her, and in 
a few minutes He came out again 
with the same quick step, once 
more smilingly acknowledged our 


salutations and passed out again 
by the way that He came. Only 
after He had left the room did the 
lady start up from her corner with 
the exclamation: “ Oh, who was 
that ? ” 

Before we had any time to dis¬ 
cuss the matter our attention was 
distracted by a call for the nurse 
from Madame Blavatsky, in sur¬ 
prisingly loud and firm tones: 

“ VVhere are my clothes ? I want 
to dress.” 

The nurse looked at us despair¬ 
ingly (for the doctor had pres¬ 
cribed the most absolute rest); but 
Madame Blavatsky was very much 
‘‘ She who must be obeyed,” and 
of course she was dressed accord¬ 
ingly, and came forth looking much 
more like her old self. Her Master 
had asked her whether she would 
pass away then—she was very near 
to passing away, and she had had 
terrible suffering—or whether she 
would keep her physical body for 
some years longer, in order to 
write that great book The Secret 
Doctrine. She chose to stay. 1 
do not think I exaggerate when 
I say that from that time onward 
she had scarcely an hour free 
from pain, but she fought it down 
splendidly. She wrote the book, 
and there it remains, as a monument 
which will stand all through the 
ages. She can never, 1 think, be for¬ 
gotten while that and her other books 
remain to speak of her and for her. 

Astral Vision Breaks 

One day, however, when the Mas¬ 
ter Kuthumi honoured me with 
a visit. He asked me whether I had 
ever attempted a certain kind of 
meditation connected with the de¬ 
velopment of the mysterious power 
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called kundalini. I had of course 
heard of that power, but knew it 
to' be absolutely out of reach for 
western people. However, He re¬ 
commended me to make a few ef¬ 
forts along certain lines, which He 
pledged me not to divulge to any¬ 
one else except with His direct 
authorization, and told me that He 
would Himself watch over those 
efforts to see that no danger should 
ensue. 

Certain channels had to be 
oj)ened and certain partitions bro¬ 
ken down ; I was told that forty days 
was a fair estimate of the average 
time required if the effort was real¬ 
ly energetic and persevering. I 
worked at it for forty-two days, and 
seemed to myself to be on the brink 
of the final victory, when the Mast¬ 
er Himself intervened and perform¬ 
ed the final act of breaking through, 
which completed the process and 


enabled me thereafter to use astral 
sight while still retaining full con¬ 
sciousness in the physical body. 

Masters Give Instruction 

1 lived there in the octagonal 
room by the river-side alone for 
many long hours every day, and 
practically secure from any inter¬ 
ruption except at meal-times. . . . 
Several Masters were so gracious 
as to visit me during that period 
and to offer me various hints ; but 
it was the Master Djwal Kul who 
gave most of the necessary instruc¬ 
tion. It may be that He was moved 
to this act of kindness because of 
my close association with Him in 
my last life, when I studied under 
Him in the Pythagorean school 
which He established in Athens, 
and even had the honour of manag¬ 
ing it after His death.— How Theos¬ 
ophy Came to Me, pp. 150-158. 


St. Germain the Deathless 


From Dr. Besant we know that the Master of Europe 
is the Prittce Rakoezi, He who figured as the Count de St. 
Germain in the French Revolution. He is interested in 
European affairs today; He is the Head of the Masonic 
Order throughout the world; He is personally in touch 
with a number of His pupils, and it is known that some 
years ago He visited the Avenue Road headquarters of the 
English Section. In ''The Theosophical Glossary" the 
following information is given: 


S T. GERMAIN, the Count of. 

Referred to as an enigmati¬ 
cal personage by modem writers. 
Frederic II, King of Prussia, used 
to say of him that he was a man 
whom no one had ever been able 
to make out. Many are his “ bio¬ 
graphies,” and each is wilder than 
the other. By some he was re¬ 


garded as an incarnate god, by 
others as a clever Alsatian Jew. 
One thing is certain. Count de St. 
Germain—whatever his real pat¬ 
ronymic may have been—had a 
right to his name and title, for he 
had bought a property called San 
Germano, in the Italian Tyrol, 
and paid the Pope for the title. He 
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was uncommonly handsome, and 
his enormous erudition and lin¬ 
guistic capacities are undeniable, for 
he spoke English, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Rus¬ 
sian, Swedish, Danish, and many 
; Slavonian and Oriental languages 
with equal facility with a native. 
He was extremely wealthy, never 
received a sou from anyone—in 
fact never accepted a glass of 
water or broke bread with anyone 
—but made most extravagant pres¬ 
ents of superb jewellery to all his 
friends, even to the royal families 
of Europe. His proficiency in 
music was mar\’ellous ; he played 
on every instrument, the violin be¬ 
ing his favourite. “ St. Germain 
rivalled Paganini himself,” was said 
of him by an octogenarian Belgian 
in 1835, after hearing the ” Genoese 
maestro.” ” It is St. Germain res¬ 
urrected who plays the violin in 
the body of an Italian skeleton,” 
exclaimed a Lithuanian baron who 
had heard both. 

He never laid claim to spiritual 
powers, but proved to have a right 
to such claim. He used to pass 
into a dead trance for thirty-seven 
to forty-nine hours without awaken¬ 
ing, and then knew all he had to 
know, and demonstrated the fact 
by prophesying futurity and never 
making a mistake. It is he who 
prophesied before the Kings Louis 
XV and X\^I, and the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. Many were the 
' still living witnesses in the firstquar- 
j ter of this century* who testified to 
his marvellous memory; he could 
read a paper in the morning and, 
I though hardly glancing at it, could 
' repeat its contents without missing 
one word days afterwards; he could 
1 ' The nineteenth. 


write with two hands at once, 
the right hand writing a piece of 
poetry, the left a diplomatic paper 
of the greatest importance. He 
read sealed letters without touching 
them, while still in the hand of 
those who brought them to him. 
He was the greatest adept in trans¬ 
muting metals, making gold and the 
most marvellous diamonds, an art, 
he said, he had learned from certain 
Brahmans in India, who taught 
him the artificial crystallization 
(“quickening”) of pure carbon. As 
our Brother Kenneth Mackenzie 
has it: “In 1780, when on a visit 
to the French Ambassador to the 
Hague, he broke to pieces with a 
hammer a su|)erb diamond of his 
own manufacture, the counterpart 
of which, also manufactured by 
himself, he had just before sold 
to a jeweller for 5500 louis d’or.” 
He was the friend and confidant 
of Count Orloff in 1772 at Vienna, 
whom he had helped and saved in 
St. Petersburg in 1762, when con¬ 
cerned in the famous political con¬ 
spiracies of that time; he also 
became intimate with Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. As a mat¬ 
ter of course, he had numerous 
enemies, and therefore it is not to 
be wondered at if all the gossip in¬ 
vented about him is now attributed 
to his own confessions: e.g., that 
he was over five hundred years 
old ; also, that he claimed personal 
intimacy “ with the Saviour and 
his twelve Apostles, and that he 
had reproved Peter for his bad 
temper ” —the latter clashingsome- 
what in point of time with the for¬ 
mer, If he had really claimed to be 
only five hundred years old. If he 
said that “ he had been born in 
Chaldea and professed to possess 
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the secrets of the Egyptian magi¬ 
cians and sages,” he may have 
spoken truth without making any 
miraculous claim. There are Ini¬ 
tiates, and not the highest either, 
who are placed in a condition to 
remember more than one of their 
past lives. But we have good 
reason to know that St. Germain 
could never have claimed ‘‘ per¬ 
sonal intimacy ” with the Saviour. 
However that may be. Count St. 
Germain was certainly the greatest 
Oriental Adept Europe has seen 


during the last centuries. But [ 
Europe knew him not. Perchance I 
some may recognize him at the I 
next Terreur^ which will affect all | 
Europe when it comes, and not i 
one country alone. 

(See l.ondon Lectures^ 1907^ by | 
Annie Besant; Traces of a Hidden ' 
Tradition in Masonry and Medie¬ 
val Mysticism, by Isabel Cooj)er- ^ 
Oakley ; The Hidden Life in Free- , 
masonry, by C. VV. Leadbeater for | 
intimate glimpses of this Adept.) 


How A Chela Found His Guru 


T HESE extracts are taken from 
a private letter written by 
S. Kamaswamier at Darjeeling to 
Damodar K. Mavlankar, Joint Re¬ 
cording Secretary of The Thco- 
sophical Society, Adyar. Mr. Rama- 
swamier was determined to hnd his 
Guru and spoke of his resolve to 
H. P. Blavatsky, who was living at 
Darjeeling, but received nothing 
but discouragement in response to 
his importunities. ” In despair,” 
he says, ” I determined, come what 
might, to cross the frontier, which 
was about a dozen miles from here, 
and find the Mahatmas or—die.” 

Wearing the yellow garb and 
cap, he set out with nothing but an 
umbrella and a pilgrim’s staff for 
sole weapons, with a few rupees in 
his purse. Most of the journey 
was over narrow footpaths through 
almost impenetrable jungles and 
forests. Every waking moment he 
concentrated his thoughts upon his 
Guru. The narrative proceeds : 

‘* It was, 1 think, between eight 
and nine a.m. 1 was following 


the road to the town of Sikkhim, | 
whence, I was assured by the people j 
I met on the road, I could cross | 
over to Tibet easily in my pil- ^ 
grim’s garb, when I suddenly saw i 
a solitary horseman galloping to- ■ 
wards me from the opposite direc¬ 
tion. From his tall stature and i 
skill in horsemanship, I thought 
he was some military officer of the 
Sikkhim Rajah. Now, 1 thought, 

I am caught! He will ask me for . 
my pass and what business I have I 
in the independent territory of 
Sikkhim, and, perhaps, have me | 
arrested and sent back, if not I 
worse. 

” But, as he approached me, he 
reined up. I looked at and re¬ 
cognized him instantly. ... I I 
was in the awful presence of him, 
of the same Mahatma, my own 
revered Guru, whom 1 had seen 
before in his astral body on the 
balcony on the ever-memorable 
night of December last, who had 
so kindly dropped a letter in an¬ 
swer to one 1 had given but an hour 
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or so before in a sealed envelope 
to Madame Blavatsky, whom 1 had 
never lost sight of for one moment 
during the interval. The very same 
instant saw me prostrated on the 
ground at his feet. I arose at his 
command, and, leisurely looking 
into his face, forgot myself en¬ 
tirely in the contemplation of the 
image I knew so well, having seen 
his portrait (the one in Colonel 
Olcott’s possession) times out of 
number. 

“ I knew not what to say; joy 
and reverence tied my tongue. 
The majesty of his countenance, 
which seemed to me to be the im¬ 
personation of power and thought, 
held me rapt in awe. I was at 
last face to face with the Mahatma 
of the Himavat, and he was no 
myth, no ‘ creation of the imagi¬ 
nation of a medium,’ as some scep¬ 
tics had suggested. It was no dream 
of the night; it was between nine 
and ten o’clock of the forenoon. 
There was the sun shining and 
silently witnessing the scene from 
above. I see him before me in 
flesh and blood, and he speaks to 
me in accents of kindness and 
gentleness. What more could I 
want ? My excess of happiness 
made me dumb. Nor was it un¬ 
til some time had elapsed that I 
was able to utter a few words, 
encouraged by his gentle tone and 
speech. 

“ His complexion is not as fair 
as that of Mahatma Kuthumi; but 
never have I seen a countenance 
so handsome, a stature so tall and 
so majestic. As in his portrait, 
he wears a short black beard, and 
long black hair hanging down to his 
breast; only his dress was different. 
Instead of a white, loose robe he 


wore a yellow mantle lined with 
fur, and on his head, instead of 
the turban, a yellow Tibetan felt 
cap, as I have seen some Bhutan¬ 
ese wear in this country. When 
the first moments of rapture and 
surprise were over, and 1 calmly 
comprehended the situation, I had 
a long talk with him. . . . 

“ I asked the blessed Mahatma 
whether I could tell what I saw 
and heard to others. He replied 
in the affirmative, and that, more¬ 
over, I would do well to write to 
you and describe all. . . . 

“ Before he left me, two more 
men came on horseback, his attend¬ 
ants, I suppose, probably Chelas, 
for they were dressed like Lama- 
gylungs, and both, like himself, 
with long hair streaming down their 
backs. They followed the Mahatma, 
when he left, at a gentle trot . . . 
In the afternoon I came to the 
Runjit river and crossed it. A 
bath in its cool waters revived me. 
I purchased some fruit in the only 
bazaar there and ate heartily. I 
took another horse immediately 
and reached Darjeeling late in the 
evening. I could neither eat, nor 
sit, nor stand. Every part of my 
body was aching. My absence 
had seemingly alarmed Madame 
Blavatsky. She scolded me for 
my rash and mad attempt to try to 
go to Tibet after that fashion. 
When I entered the house I found 
with Madame Blavatsky, Babu 
Parbati Chum Roy, Deputy Col¬ 
lector of Settlements and Super¬ 
intendent of Dearah Survey, and 
his assistant, Babu Kanty Bhushan 
Sen, both members of our Society. 
At their prayer and Madame Blav- 
atsky’s command, 1 recounted all 
that had happened to me, reserving, 
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of course, my private conversation 
with the Mahatma. They were all, 
to say the least, astounded. 

“ And now that I have seen the 
Mahatma in the flesh, and heard 
his living voice, let no one dare 


say to me that the Brothers do not 
exist. Come now whatever will, 
death has no fear for me, nor the 
vengeance of enemies ; for what I 
know, I know ! ”—Five Years of 
Theosophy^ pp. 284-6. 


The Choice of Adyar 


NTERESTING experiences of 
the Masters have been written 
down by Rao Saheb G. Soobbiah 
Chetty, an aged Adyar resident 
who joined The Theosophical So¬ 
ciety in 1882, and in that year as¬ 
sisted the Founders to acquire the 
nucleus of the Adyar estate. It 
was while the Founders were in- 
siKJCting the main residence of 
Huddleston Gardens, as the prop¬ 
erty was then known, that H. P. 
Blavatsky said to Mr. Soobbiah 
Chetty; “ Soobbiah, Master says, 
‘ Buy the property 

Mr. Soobbiah Chetty has record¬ 
ed that when in 1882 the President- 
P'ounder delivered his first Madras 
lecture on “ Theosophy, the Scienti¬ 
fic Basis of Religions,” H.P.B. in¬ 
formed him a few days later that 
portions of this lecture were dictated 
by a Master. 

Mr. Soobbiah Chetty was one of 
a small group of members who ac¬ 
companied the Founders to Tiru- 


valam, a railway village about 
eighty miles out of Madras, near 
which the Master Jupiter was said 
to reside. It is this Master to whom 
H.P.B. refers as ‘‘the old gentle¬ 
man of Tiruvalur.” (See ” The 
Regent of India,” p. 402). 

During the summer of 1883 
H.P.B. went to Ootacamund and 
spent some months as the guest 
of General and Mrs. Morgan. On 
July 17 she wrote to Mr. Soobbiah 
Chetty inviting him to spend a few 
weeks there; as it was Master’s 
wish. He went, and there, living 
under the same roof as H. P. B., 
he witnessed many interesting phe¬ 
nomena, sometimes being present 
when Masters were communicating 
instructions to her. 

After 55 years of uninterrupted 
membership of The Theosophical 
Society, Mr. Soobbiah Chetty re¬ 
calls these early encounters with 
the Elder Brethren in a spirit of 
deepest reverence. 


The Moving Finger Writes 

T heosophical literature The Theosophical society, and in 
abounds with narratives of sustaining it. When Isis Unveiled 
the part which the Masters have dindThe Secret Doctrine viexe being 
played in laying the foundations of written, it was They who did the 
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writing through the hand of H. P. 
Blavatsky. In Old Diary Leaves 
Colonel Olcott makes frequent 
references to the “ Somebodies ” 
who occupied her physical body 
and used it as an instrument for 
the transmission of the Ancient 
Wisdom, pointing out the differ¬ 
ences of temperament which char¬ 
acterized these Adepts. “ So each 
of the several Somebodies had his 
peculiarities distinctly marked, as 
recognizable as those of any of our 
ordinary acquaintances or friends. 
One was jovial, fond of good stories 
and witty to a degree; another 
all dignity, reser\'e and erudition. 
One would be calm, patient, and 
benevolently helpful, another testy 
and sometimes exasperating. One 
Somebody would always be willing 
to emphasize his philosophical or 
scientific explanations of the sub¬ 
jects I was to write upon, by doing 
phenomena for my edification, while 
to another Somebody I dared not 
even mention them.” (I, 245.) 

A Superman Speaks 

There have been occasions on 
which Masters actually spoke, as 
they still speak, through advanced 
pupils or members of the Brother¬ 
hood. Col. Olcott records an oc¬ 
casion in which a Great One in¬ 
spired Dr. Besant in her lecture to 
five thousand people in Calcutta 
in 1894 on ‘‘ India’s Place Among 
the Nations.” Every President of 
The Theosophical Society and 
every prominent teacher has testi¬ 
fied that the inspiration of the 
Adepts is a not infrequent ex¬ 
perience with them, and that the 
work and progress of The Society 
are still under Their watchful guid¬ 
ance. 


Visions of Poets 

Nor have Theosophists alone 
any exclusive prerogative of the 
rapturous vision of a Master. In 
religious literature visitations of 
Rishis, Prophets, and Seers are 
now and again recorded, in the 
Christian Bible no less than in the 
scriptures of other faiths. Poets, 
musicians, scientists, statesmen, ac¬ 
knowledge the existence of Higher 
Powers who have rendered help. 
Emerson, Browning, Shelley, By¬ 
ron, Goethe visualize a Celestial 
Hierarchy whose members have at 
times become visible to the physi¬ 
cal eye. 

Tennyson, in one of his early 
poems, ‘‘ The Mystic,” depicts a 
Master against a background of 
eternity : 

How could ye know him ? Ye were 
yet within 

The narrower circle: he had well- 
nigh reached 

The last, with which a region of 
white flame 

Pure, without heat, into a larger air 

Upbuming and an ether of black blue, 

Investeth and ingirds all other lives. 

Francis Bacon, according to the 
cipher story, was instructed by a 
Great Being to compose a history 
of his times, “ and fold it into 
enigmatical writings and cunning 
mixtures of the Theatre, mingled 
as the colours in a painter’s shell. 

Dante tells in the Vita Nuova 
how ” a marvellous vision ” was 
presented to him, for in his room 
he discerned in a mist of fire ” the 
figure of a lord of terrible aspect,” 
who, speaking to him, said: “Dom- 
inus tuus ” (” I am thy Master”). 

We could cite Plato, Justin 
Martyr and many other ancient 
and medieval philosophers who 
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have met extraordinary men who 
to them appeared as Masters, 
whether or not they were Masters 
in the technical sense of having 
reached the Asekha or Jivanmukta 
level. 

The Brothers at Work 

Anyone who reads the daily 
newspaper intelligently cannot but 
see the moving finger of the King 
OF THE World, or His agents in 
the Inner Government, writing the 
destinies of men and nations. In 
editorials and cable news They are 
writing. In the world’s work they 
are planning. The Declaration of 
Independence and the framing of 
the American Constitution were 
obviously inspired by members of 


the Hierarchy in definite relation 
to a magnificent Plan. Dr. Besant’s 
work for the awakening of India 
was admittedly undertaken at the 
behest of her Superiors. We have 
already spoken of the revolution 
in the Australian Commonwealth 
ten years ago, which arrested a 
demoralizing decline and restored 
the governments of both States 
and Commonwealth to a stable 
equilibrium. We could quote a 
host of examples of the active 
intervention of the Elder Brethren 
who are the real rulers of the world, 
rather than the seeming rulers 
who are but pawns in Their game, 
yet more than pawns when they 
know the Plan and consciously co¬ 
operate in working it out. 


THE OPEN GATEWAY 

We cannot help you save by your own willing. We 
cannot give to you while your hands are clenched against 
the gift. 

None can open the door of the human soul save the 
owner; who alone has a right to the key. 

But we bear you witness that the gateway to the 
higher is open and only yourself can prevent the treading. 
Come with us then^ brethren, to those Higher Lamls, but 
remember that you must leave the lower self behind. 

Annie Besant. 



The First Symposium 

The Functions 

OF 

The Theosophical Society 

A TWOFOLD PRESIDENTIAL POUCY 


BY GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 

Four frreat and productive Symposia xcere held dur- 
ing the Adyar Convention of 1937, treating of the functions 
of The Theosophical Society, and the re-presentation of 
Theosophy in relation to international problems, the 
Promotion of culture, and the equipment of youth. Dr. 
Arundale presided over the First Symposium and opened 
the discussion with the following address : 


What are the functions of The 
Theosophical Society, as such, in 
the outer world ? 

Has it the duty of inviting ad¬ 
herence to its Three Objects ? 

FUNCTIONS 

1. In Terms of the First Ob¬ 
ject to emphasize the fact that 
there is no Truth higher than the 
Universal Brotherhood of all Life. 
No differences, of whatever nature, 
in whatever field, can ever funda¬ 
mentally disturb the ceaseless soli¬ 
darity of all growing life, be ap¬ 
pearances what they may; for 
wherever, through the ignorance 
of man, there arises disturbance, 
sooner or later it must be adjusted 
to harmony. 

Brotherhood means friendship, 
goodwill, appreciation, service, re¬ 


spect. It means these towards all, 
for all enjoy brotherhood as their 
birthright. 

But,brotherhood does not neces¬ 
sarily mean approval or acquies¬ 
cence. In these days nations and 
individuals, because of their igno¬ 
rance, give way to hatred, cruelty, 
selfish pride, contempt. They are 
not the less within the fold of the 
Universal Brotherhood of Life, but 
in the very name of that brother¬ 
hood they must, where necessary, 
be restrained from doing harm and 
encouraged to do good, be helped 
to regain their health, for they are 
suffering from disease. This disease 
must be prevented from spreading, 
and health must be restored. 

The Theosophical Society is 
unique among other movements in 
the world in that its membership 
is open to all, for the Masters of the 
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Wisdom have established it in the 
world as a nucleus of Universal 
Brotherhood, and to exclude any 
applicant for admission would be 
to deny and to frustrate the pur¬ 
pose for which the Masters estab¬ 
lished it. 

The Theosophical Society, as 
such, is a living and growing nu¬ 
cleus of the Universal Brotherhood 
of all Life, and it welcomes all who 
seek to form part of such a nucleus. 
For this very reason The Society 
does not, as such, undertake any 
specific activities to promote broth¬ 
erhood save the following two : 

(а) To help to call attention to its 
own existence as inclusive of the 
innumerable differences which 
separate races, nations, faiths, 
sects, individuals, one from an¬ 
other ; 

and to invite individuals to enter 
upon membership in order to 
learn how more effectively to 
practice brotherhood amidst the 
friendly and constructive differ¬ 
ences of their fellow-members, to 
speak, to do, to seek in freedom 
that truth which all members of 
The Society enjoy. 

(б) To stir its members to study 
the Science of Brotherhood so 
that they may promote brother¬ 
hood with ever-increasing wis¬ 
dom ; 

and to call the attention of mem¬ 
bers and the world to Theosophy 
as perhaps one of the greatest 
statements of the Wisdom of 
Brotherhood ever offered to men. 

The Theosophical Society is not 
in any way concerned with any¬ 
body’s opinions, beliefs, or certain¬ 
ties. The Society has no code 
either of ethics or morality. It 


passes no judgments. Let each 
individual l^have as he will. Let 
him be so-called criminal or so- 
called saint. Let him be the sub¬ 
ject of opprobrium or be counted 
by the self-righteous as among the 
lowest of mankind. 

Let him be unforgivable by man. 
The Universal Friendship ever in¬ 
cludes him. In truth, even though 
under the distorting influence of 
ignorance he may be an enemy to 
many, essentially is he a friend to 
all things, ami essentially has the 
friendship of all things. He may 
be regarded as an enemy by man, 
but he is ever the friend of God. 

And The Theosophical Society is 
ever demanding friendship for him, 
understanding for him, help for him. 

Religions divide mankind. Na¬ 
tions divide mankind. Opinions 
and beliefs divide mankind. The 
work of The Theosophical Society 
is to unite mankind, not by abolish¬ 
ing divisions, but by making a Rain¬ 
bow of them, reflections, as all are 
together, and as each is in part, of 
the White Light of Truth. 


2. In Terms of the Second Ob¬ 
ject, and especially in the realms 
of Religion, Philosophy and Sci¬ 
ence, to encourage the search for 
Truth in the forms in which it is 
visible to the outer world, and the 
discovery of the One amidst the 
many and the different, thus dis¬ 
tilling from the roses of Knowledge 
the attar of Friendship. 

The creative frictions of differ¬ 
ence sj^ed the growth of individ¬ 
uality. But destructive frictions 
stultify it. The work of The Theo¬ 
sophical Society is to change the 
direction of friction so that it leads 
to Friendship instead of to discord. 
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The First Object of The Society 
declares a fundamental principle. 
The Second Object invites us todis- 
cover it as in truth exemplified in 
the outer world of religion, philo¬ 
sophy and science. 

I - 

3. In Terms of the Third Ob¬ 
ject to encourage the search for 
Truth where Truth remains veiled, 
in regions still unexplored or only 
very partially explored. 

Truth is everywhere. It is where 
we can see it. No less is it where 
we cannot yet see it. We must seek 
Truth in the charted realms of 
Life, and also in Life’s uncharted 
realms. We must realize that the 
Truth we have is but a drop from 
the Ocean of Truth, and that the 
very drop itself is but darkness 
faintly visible. 

The First Object declares a uni¬ 
versal principle. The Second Ob¬ 
ject bids us discover it in the ap¬ 
parently known. The Third Ob¬ 
ject bids us discover it in the vast 
unknown. 

DUTIES 

Therefore, The Theosophical So¬ 
ciety has the duty of inviting uni¬ 
versal adherence to its Three Ob¬ 
jects. There can be no effective 
adherence to one Object without 
adherence to the other two. The 
work of The Theosophical Society, 
and entry into its membership, de¬ 
pends ujjon adherence to all three 
Objects. Brotherhood without Wis¬ 
dom is not enough. Wisdom must 
be sought everywhere, and ardently. 

Has The Society the duty of 
spreadinff a knowledge of the body 
of teaching known as Theosophy ? 
If sOf how shall we arrive at a 
definition of the nature of this body 


of teaching such as shall be gener¬ 
ally acceptable to our membership? 

I hold that The Society, as such, 
has this duty, under all three 
Objects. It is true that in its 
earliest years The Society’s purpose 
had a variety of expressions, and 
the name “ Theosophy ” finds, the 
more we go back, the more infre¬ 
quent mention. But even in 1880 
Colonel Olcott lectures on “ Theos¬ 
ophy,” while in 1882 he lectures 
on ‘‘ Theosophy and The Theo¬ 
sophical Society,” this being the 
first occasion on which the two 
come into juxtaposition. Thence¬ 
forward Theosophy becomes defi¬ 
nitely associated with The Theo¬ 
sophical Society as an integral part 
of the latter’s mission. 

During the last decade of the 
nineteenth century the word Theos¬ 
ophy has constant currency, and 
the spreading of the science is pos¬ 
itively stated to be the work both of 
individual members and of The So¬ 
ciety as such. InThe Key to Theos¬ 
ophy^ when the question is asked 
if it be the duty of every member 
to teach others and to preach 
Theosophy, the answer is an em¬ 
phatic, ” It is indeed.” Dr. Besant 
in Lucifer^ December 1890, defi¬ 
nitely declares The Theosophical 
Society’s work to be the spread 
of Theosophy. Dr. Besant writes: 
If The Theosophical Society is not 
founded for the propagation of Theos¬ 
ophy, I, for one, feel no interest in 
its future. . . On what foundation 
is its belief in Brotherhood laid ? 
Surely on that unity of Humanity 
which is the central truth of Theos¬ 
ophy. Granted that The Theosophi¬ 
cal Society has no creeds and teaches 
no doctrines, none the less it is with¬ 
out foundation unless it he built on 
the rock of the Hidden Wisdom. 
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In her first Presidential Address, 
in 1907, Dr. Besant declares: 

The Society . . . goes forv^’ard on its 
new cycle of activity, with its elected 
President at its head, under the 
benediction which rested upon it at 
its birth, and is now repeated, as 
the chosen vehicle for the direct 
influence of the Masters of Wisdom 
on the world, as the standard-bearer 
of the mighty Theosophical Move¬ 
ment which is sw’eeping through all 
religions, all literature, all art, all 
crah, through all the activities of a 
humanity preparing itself to take a 
new step forward in civilization. . . 

It is its function to proclaim and spread 
abroad Theosophy, the Divine Wis¬ 
dom. the Brahma Vidyft, the Gnosis, 
the Hermetic Science—the one sup¬ 
reme Fact, the Truth of all truths, 
the Light of all lights, that Man may 
know God, may attain the knowledge 
which is Eternal Life, because he is 
himself of that Nature which he 
seeks to know. . . 

Its platform is as wide as thought, its 
all-embracing love is as the sun which 
gives warmth and life to all, even to 
those who are blind to its light. 

The condition of the continuing life of 
The Society is its perfect toleration 
of all differences, of all shades of 
opinion. . . Tolerance, even with 
the intolerant, must be our rule. . . 

The Society, as a whole, by its very 
name, affirms the existence of the 
Divine Wisdom. . . Moreover, The 
Society would be without a reason 
for its being if it did not, as a whole, 
spread the Teachings which lead up 
to the attainment of that Wisdom, 
while leaving to its members as 
individuals the fullest freedom to give 
to any of those teachings any form 
which expresses their own thinking, 
and even to deny any one of them. 
Each Truth can only be seen by a 
man as he developis the power of 
vision corresponding to it; The Soci¬ 


ety, by refusing to impose on its 
members any expressions of Truth, 
does not mean that a man should 
remain blind, but declares that man’s 
power of vision increases in the open 
air of freedom better than in the 
hot-houses of unreasoned beliefs. 
Hence The Society does not imi)ose 
on its members even the truths by 
which it lives, although the denial of 
those truths by it, as a Society, 
would be suicide. 

Dr. Besant then outlined a pro¬ 
gramme which w'ould make the 
Lodge “ the centre, not the circum¬ 
ference, of our w'ork.” “ To the 
Lodge for inspiration and knowl¬ 
edge ; to the world for service and 
teaching.” In part her comprehen¬ 
sive programme was that members 
should spiritualize religion, take 
part in outer organizations, and yet 
” replenish their own torch with 
oil at the Lodge meetings.” Ex¬ 
change visits should be made with 
kindred movements. Groups should 
be formed within the Lodge for 
study under each of the Objects. 
” The intellectual and social move¬ 
ments of the day should be studied, 
their tendencies traced out and 
their methods examined.” Medi¬ 
tation groups were helpful. Books 
were to be planned, etc. She made 
her Presidential Pledge, so magnif¬ 
icently fulfilled : ‘‘ I trust to make 
the Presidency a centre of life- 
radiating force, inspiring and up¬ 
lifting the whole Society.” 

And in conclusion, her splendid 
affirmation : ‘‘ Diversities of meth¬ 
od, diversities of thought, diversi¬ 
ties of operation, will enrich, not 
weaken, our movement, if love in¬ 
spire and charity judge.” 

In her Convention lectures of 
1912, Dr. Besant points out that the 
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Master K.H. said it was the mission 
of The Theosophical Society to 
bring western nations to drink at the 
pure waters of Aryan knowledge. 
It would not be a bad idea for 
eastern nations to take a sip now 
and then. 

What Theosophy Really Is 

My own view, therefore, is that 
it lies within the duty of the Soci¬ 
ety, as such, to afford in all pos¬ 
sible ways the easiest access to 
Theosophical literature, its work¬ 
ers using their discretion as to the 
best means of effecting such access. 
It seems to me clear that The 
Society has been entrusted with 
the propagation of the Science of 
Theosophy, unfolded in a measure 
as the Science has been mainly 
through members of The Society, 
in particular by H. P. Blavatsky 
herself. 

Theosophy is the natural corol¬ 
lary to the three Objects. Theos¬ 
ophy is the background, the es¬ 
sence and the root of The Theo¬ 
sophical Society. It is the Science 
of Universal Brotherhood. It is 
the foundation of religions, philos¬ 
ophies and sciences. It is the re¬ 
pository of the so far unexplained 
laws of nature and the powers 
latent in man. 

The three Objects could not have 
been given without the accompany¬ 
ing gift of Theosophy, known under 
so many different names in the 
earlier days of The Theosophical 
Society until it came into its own. 

But Theosophy is no doctrine, 
nor creed, nor dogma. No accept¬ 
ance of it as a whole or in any 
part is demanded from any mem¬ 
ber of The Society. It is offered as 
a field for investigation, and for 


acceptance or rejection as each 
individual member may deem fit. 
Theosophy is not one among the 
many religions. It is given as a 
comprehensive statement of the 
laws of the process of evolution and 
of their action upon all growing 
life. The statement is not com¬ 
plete. It could not be complete, 
or anything like complete, at our 
present stage of evolution. But it 
is the fullest statement so far avail¬ 
able. 

The Society must ever gjve it 
currency throughout the world as 
it has been revealed by those great 
Theosophists who have had the 
mandate to describe it. But mem¬ 
bership of The Society is so free 
that only sympathetic acceptance 
of the three Objects is required for 
admission, and once acceptance 
has been given, nothing further is 
asked save in the implication that 
each member will strive at least to 
live brotherhood so that the nucleus 
may be pure and strong. 

TWOFOLD PRESIDENTIAL 
POUCY 

As regards a Society such as 
The Theosophical Society, is it not 
imperative that the President, if he 
is to fulfil his real functions, should 
have a twofold policy—one policy 
for The Society in its outer-world 
aspect, another policy satisfying 
the requirements of The Society’s 
accepted origins ? 

The first policy involves the 
duty of emphasizing throughout 
The Society the spirit of Brother¬ 
hood, so that while on the one hand 
Truth is exalted, as in The Society’s 
motto; “ There is no religion high¬ 
er than Truth,” distortion of the 
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original though this translation is, 
on the other hand Freedom and 
F'riendship become The Society’s 
watch-words, to the inviolability of 
each of which every member offers 
his heartfelt allegiance. Friendship 
and Freedom are no less Laws of 
Nature than Karma and Reincar¬ 
nation. 

Further, my duty to The Society 
in the outer world involves the ful¬ 
filment of the implications of the 
Three Objects as they stand today, 
the encouragement of every mem¬ 
ber to express such Objects as may 
seem best to him, without disturb¬ 
ing that universality, that principle 
of including all themes and varia¬ 
tions of the One Life in whatever 
field of living—belief, opinion, 
faith, race, nation, caste, colour, 
sex, activity—which the use of the 
word “ nucleus " demands. 

This policy also involves my 
giving the utmost publicity to the 
Science of Theosophy as it devel¬ 
ops from its great and authorita¬ 
tive sources. A President of The 
Theosophical Society is, in my 
judgment, in duty bound to do his 
best to bring Theosophy into the 
most intimate touch with the outer 
world. 

The second policy must fulfil 
the imperative need of maintaining 
in all strength and purity that link 
with Those who founded The So¬ 
ciety, the breaking of which would 
deal The Society a disastrous 
blow. 

I am of the opinion that the 
second policy demands from me 
the continuance of the policy of 
the President-Founder who gave to 


H. P. Blavatsky’s Esoteric School 
at first explicit, and subsequently^ 
tacit, recognition. This means 
continuance of hospitality to the 
School at The Society’s Headquar¬ 
ters, but, of course, nothing morei 
I have no responsibility for the 
teachings of the School, nor for its] 
management, and no member can 
receive any advice from me as to^ 
whether he should or should not 
join the School. 

On the other hand, the School 
is one of H. P. Blavatsky’s greater 
gifts to those who are tempera-T|| 
mentally suited to occult educa-ll! 
tion as given in the School, and 
the School has maintained an un¬ 
broken link with her. The heads of 
the School have succeeded one 
another in authorized descent, and 
it is thus an outward and visible 
sign—though not the only sign by 
any means—of that special rela¬ 
tionship of The Society with the 
Masters of the Wisdom which 
makes it different from all other 
Societies. And this difference I 
shall ever cherish, not in a spirit 
of superiority, but in order that we 
fulfil the functions which such dif¬ 
ference imposes upon us. 

Is there other activity in which 
it can properly engage^ as a Society, 
it being home in mind that the 
whole membership must tteeds in a 
measure stand committed to such 
activity, as it would also stand 
committed to the advocacy of the\ 
Three Objects and of Theosophy? 

I have answered this question 
when referring to those activities 
which The Society, as such, should 
take to promote brotherhood. 








